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THE DISCOVERY OF TIME 
I. THE APPRECIATION OF TIME 


HE history of civilization ordinarily omits one half of the nar- 
rative. We live in a world of time as well as of space, in which 
our yesterdays, to-days, and to-morrows are as essential for us as 
land and sea. The process of social evolution has been one of tem- 
poral as well as of spatial mastery, for without a chart of our yester- 
days we could never have mapped out the fields and built the cities 
or planned the empires which mark the stages of our advance. In- 
deed, not only has the conquest of time been as real as that of the 
material world, but the two have marched side by side,—from 
nomads careless of all but the moment’s satisfaction, to the world 
of business and of politics, calculating in the present for the future 
on the basis of the past. And yet, while we are glad to hear and 
proud to tell the story of the triumph of mankind over material 
conditions, the other half of the story remains untold, except as it 
lies in the manuals of astronomers and chronologers, where its mean-~ 
ing as history is seldom seen. 

To be sure one does not ‘have to go far to find the reason. The 
world that endures has this great disadvantage over the world that 
expands; we have no sense by which to apprehend it. Yesterday 
and to-morrow lie beyond hearing or sight. We talk of a ‘‘sense of 
Time’’; but the phrase is misleading. No subtle distillation of 
animal instinet can give us a ‘‘sense’’ of that mysterious process in 
which the flow of a ‘‘future’’ into a ‘‘past’’ acquires a meaning, and 
whose ‘‘present’’ invites analysis only to elude it by dissolving con- 
tinually before our eyes. The sense of Time is really a sense of 
times, and that is not a sense at all, but the slow product of develop- 
ing intelligence. A sense of time means a knowledge of happenings. 
It is to be found only where a memory has been keenly disciplined 
to its task of knowing the world that was by a mind keenly aware 
of a world that is; where the historical sense has been called into 
being, with its consciousness of the past clarified by an analysis of 
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the present. It is no neglected inheritance from primitives, but the 
slow, and still most imperfect, acquisition of culture. 

Neither calendar nor chronology was worked out in the first place 
to discover Time or keep track of it. They have to do with events 
and the problem of tracing their relationships, not with what lies 
between them. The one deals with recurring events, the other with 
those which occur but once. As the number of these increases, how- 
ever, the individual events tend to lose their individuality and atten- 
tion is diverted more and more to the general statement of their rela- 
tionships. So, by way of mathematics we pass to the world of ab- 
stractions. : 

Our knowledge of ‘‘the past,’’ is, therefore, really a knowledge 
of things in the past. It seems at first glance as though, by giving 
each day and year a number we bring them all within the field of 
knowledge. But the numbers mean nothing by themselves. Only 
those dates upon which memorable things have taken place really 
stand for anything. Our dates are like the numbers on city houses; 
they stand for something other than a stretch of street or of time. 
The numbered periods which intervene serve little but to insure that 
dates worth remembering, that is, events of men worth knowing, 
shall be properly placed. The units between might as well be zeroes 
for all that we care about them. In other words, though we cover 
all Time with numbers, we do so only in order to find things in it, 
and to know where we are when we find them, how far we have 
traveled from to-day or from other points already familiar. In 
short, we mark Time by events rather than events by Time. 

It is claimed now by philosophers that all of this mathematics 
of dates, whether of calendar or of chronology, only misleads us as 
to the real nature of Time, which is not a thing to be measured out, 
but an everlasting flux moving in mysterious, non-spatial currents 
through the very heart of things; that the events themselves are not 
so much set in Time, as a part of it, not simply serving to mark it, 
but making it, in a very real sense. Moreover, since the relationships 
between events are in ceaseless readjustment, the more important 
ones are often obscured by forcing all to conform to external stand- 
ards on static bases, and so the real nature of Time escapes analysis. 
We shall come to these considerations in due course. But for the his- 
torian all such recent speculations do not affect the fundamental point 
that, however distorted our appreciation of Time has been, mathe- 
matics has made the use of Time possible, and so, ultimately, even the 
metaphysics which criticizes it. For here, as in the world of space, 
measurement is the sign of occupation and control. The history of 
Time begins in numbers. . 
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Dates do not matter in primitive stories. Myths need no arith- 
metic. All the child’s story requires for a proper beginning is ‘‘once 
upon a time.’’ So with the childhood of the race. Poetry, the 
universal vehicle for the saga, can not well risk marking-its marvel- 
ous events with exact days and years. There is a sense of mystery 
in the 








Old, forgotten, far-off things 
And battles long ago, 









which must not be disturbed by too precise information. In fact the 
early narrative loses much of its charm if it is set too accurately in 
this prosy world. Dates would break that spell which imparts to 
vague, half-real events of legend and tradition the spirit of romance. 
The poet knows the size of his hero’s shield, the length of his spear, 
the numbers of his men,—but these are details which he can clothe 
as well with unreality and manipulate to suit the situation. On the 
other hand, one date is like another. Contrast this ‘‘once upon a 
time’’ with a date. ‘‘Once upon a time, there was a man named 
Napoleon.’’ How romantic that sounds compared with the prose 
of history: ‘‘In 1799 Napoleon obtained control of France!’’ The 
dated history is much less interesting. There is no such dangerous 
venture facing you as in the legend. You know that the historian 
will not try his imagination, he will not sail off into uncharted seas, 
but follow his dates in their sad succession to their dreary close. 
t What else can he do? He is trying to be accurate; and accuracy is 
dull, because it is calculable. 

This is one reason for the dislike of history so nl prevalent 
in our schools,—although the situation is now improving rapidly. 
It is certainly a healthy discipline for the imagination to be called 
back from its excursions into the land of romance, where things may 
happen any way one wills, and forced to follow real roads to Rome. 
But the discipline becomes affliction when the young traveler is 
kept so busily reciting the time-table that he never sees the pageant 
of the past through which he is journeying. When the race as a 
whole, with all its sophistication, has found it so hard to acquire a 
passion for dates, how can one expect it of a child? We are apt to 
forget that the high culture of antiquity did not evolve a satisfactory 
method for keeping track of time, that even the keen old Greeks 
never learned—outside of scientific circles—to count the years ac- 
curately. Beginners in history might find consolation for their 
frailties, if they only knew that the greatest historian of antiquity, 
Thucydides, avoided dates as far as he could, and made his years 
consist merely of a long summer and a short winter. 

And yet the situation is not so bad as it might seem. For, aside 
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from the fact that our text books in history are no longer monkish 
chronicles, any one who teaches the subject knows from experience 
that there are few students—even in colleges—whose dates are more 
accurate than ‘‘once upon a time.’’ Indeed, that is about all even 
the best of us commonly can do. What do dates amount to in our 
own lives? How many of us, for instance, can recall at once, with- 
out a moment’s hesitancy, the date of the war with Spain or in 
South Africa? Tests of dates like these in large classes show ordi- 
narily that not five per cent. have any tendency to associate mathe- 
matics with the happenings of their lives, except in the matter of 
recurring dates, which have to do with the calendar and not with 
chronology. 

We must not be misled, however, by any infirmities on our part. 
The calendar, and the chronology which the calendar made possible, 
are not only the basis of scientific history, but of far more than we 
suspect in the structure of civilization. Try to think what it would 
be like if we had no dates for our business world, where ‘‘time is 
money’’ in the most real sense of the word; where every letter bears 
its date, every paper. is issued with it on the title-page; where laws, 
treaties, the world’s affairs as well as its history, depend so largely 
upon the relation of one date to another. However much we may 
still appreciate the vagueness of poetry and romance, we have 
erected a civilization based on dates, in which the mathematics of 
Time is as fundamental to human relationships as that of Space is in 
the conquest of the material world. 


II. Tae NaturaL CALENDAR 


Now, imagine that, instead of the great City of the Past, of which 
we of the twentieth century have been given the freedom and the 
rights of citizenship, we have only a little village. Instead of vast 
horizons charted to the day and the vista of centuries stretching 
toward the dawn-ages of geology, imagine that we know only what 
we ourselves can find out and can remember of what other people 
found out or remembered,—and so through the endless, but mislead- 
ing tale of barbarian tradition. Imagine that we have no books or 
implements for measurement, that we can hardly count beyond our 
fingers or a few notches on a stick,—and then let us try to settle 
down in the world of Time and Space, as our forefathers had to do, 
and see how much—or rather how little—of either we could appro- 
priate. <A little exercise in such imaginative ignorance (not hard 
exercise for most of us), will enable us to deal sympathetically with 
our ancestors, to understand both their age-long apathy about things 
outside their immediate experience, and so to deal historically with 
the slow beginnings of the historical sense. 
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A surprise awaits us upon the threshold of our survey. For, 
viewing the process from the primitive world to our own, it is ap- 
parently a sense of the future rather than of the past which has 
been most important in the evolution of our civilization. That which 
has never been, which exists, seemingly, only in our imaginations, 
turns out to be the very basis upon which we have erected the world 
of intelligence and activity. 

Our commerce, manufactures, education, culture,—everything is 
for the satisfaction of future needs. It is this sense of to-morrow 
which stings us to work. The haunting specter of possible want, 
even when we are needing nothing, the hope of future rewards, the 
confidence of success or fear of failure,—these are the stimuli which 
carry us along from savagery to civilization. The savage at first 
has no sense of them,—or at least but very little. He satiates his 
hunger by gorging to the full, even when he does not know where the 
next meal will come from. Why worry about to-morrow; it has not 
yet come to worry him? This is the attitude of all races in savagery ; 
anthropological books are full of instances of it, from Australia and 
Borneo to Arabian Bedouins and American Indians. Livingstone 
calls Africa ‘‘the blissful region where time is absolutely of no ac- 
count and where men may sit down and rest themselves when they 
are tired.’ The negro ‘‘dreams away the day in laziness and idle- 
ness, although he knows quite well that for the night he needs his 
draught of water and his log of wood; nevertheless, until sundown 
he will certainly not disturb himself, and only then, or perhaps not 
before dark, will he finally procure himself the necessaries.’’* The 
nomad hunter lays nothing by for the next meal—unless he has more 
than he can manage to eat at the time; and having nothing laid by, he 
must hunt for his next meal as he did for his last. His savagery 
means improvidence, and his improvidence keeps him a savage. 

The first steps of progress come when the hunter lets the small 
animal grow bigger with an eye to future eating, or when his 
women-folk scratch the ground with their forked sticks for the rudi- 
ments of a garden. Even then the progress is slow. When, for in- 
stance, the Hottentots acquired a rude agriculture, the disgusted 
missionaries found that at harvest time they ate, ‘‘almost night and 
day,’’ until the little they had was devoured.2 When the hunter 
emerges into the pastoral nomad, however, and keeps his meat alive 

1David Livingstone, ‘‘Narrative of Expedition to the Zambese,’’ 1866, 
page 104. 

2W. Junker, ‘‘Travels in Africa,’’ Eng. Trans. II., page 168. Cf. Carl 

Biicher, ‘‘ Evolution of Industry’’ (Tr. Wickett), page 19. 

3 Quoted by H. L. Roth, Journal of Anthropological Institute, 16 (1886), 

page 116. Cf. W. I. Thomas, ‘‘Source Book for Social Origins,’’ pages 98-112. 
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along with him in his flocks and herds, his sense of property and of 
the future develop side by side. Then the more cattle and goods 
he has, the harder it is to wander far; and the more he tends to 
settle, the more he must make sure that the local supply of food will 
not run out. So the scratching of the soil for a few chance roots 
develops into agriculture, and he ploughs and sows for a year ahead 
and eats of the fruits of last year’s labor. 

The future, then, far from being the unreality it seems to us, 
upon first glance at the problem, is rather the determining factor in 
developing an appreciation of the present. The imagination is no 
idle plaything for the children of the race, but the engine by which 
the paths of progress were opened up. But, at the same time, we 
must not forget that the imagination is built up out of experience, 
that it embodies the memories of the past, and does not exist except 
by reason of them. As we can not imagine what lies beyond the reach 
of our experience, the imagination only arranges the data of the past 
in new combinations. We are aware of the past, therefore, before 
we can imagine the future at all. There would be no stimulus to 
prepare for to-morrow’s meal if one could forget the hunger of yes- 
terday, and no knowledge of how to prepare without the experience of 
other such situations. In short, if imagination carves out for us the 
possibilities of advance, it does so only because it has been stirred 
to its task and given the material for its tools by the memory. 

Memory and imagination, reaching out into past and future, 
furnish us with our appreciation of Time. But their interworking 
in this all-important enterprise depends upon one fundamental fact: 
the future must repeat some of the data of the past. If it did not, 
memory would bear no relation to present experiences and imagi- 
nation could not even attain the vaguest outlines of surmise. Some 
of the data of experience must repeat themselves in order that man- 
kind may be able to deal with the rest. Repetition, routine, enables 
us to calculate, and classify in terms of the old and known, the new 
phenomena which are set alongside them, as the moving present 
eternally varies our experiences. But since the data of life do not 
repeat themselves, but only those of its environment, the necessary 
framework for history must be furnished by the physical sciences, 
or their pre-scientific forerunners. In other words, the origins of 
the calendar precede the origins of chronology. 

Strangely enough, although it lies in the prehistoric world, we 
know under what circumstances the calendar was first worked out. 
It began when men settled on the soil and began to farm it. The 
wandering savage may have a crude sense of time-periods; but, as 
we have seen above, his mind does not play on into the future in such 
a way as to modify his present by the calculation for its needs. Once 
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entered upon the agricultural stage, however, the conditions of life 
demand more thought and foresight, more planning and work for 
to-morrow and the day after. Henceforth, it is impossible to live 
entirely in the momentary present, to eat when hungry, chase where 
the game may lead, and in general follow the fortunes of nature, as 
was the case with the ancient hunter. There is surely a signifféance, 
hitherto unguessed, in the fact that Time and Space were appropri- 
ated jointly, and that the farmer who settled down in them, was the 
first to demand the measurement of each. His stretch of Time, like 
his stretch of field, lies out before him, marked by duties and re- 
wards, needs and their satisfaction, from one horizon to the other. 
The horizons of Time are still confined to a season or two, as those of 
Space are limited to the village fields, except as the elders tell of 
adventures beyond the run of daily memory. But just as it is only 
the cleared fields, cultivated in yearly rotation. within the circle of 
the waste, which are really the village property, whatever rights of. 
chase or pasture there are in the dark woods beyond, so it is that 
narrow stretch of time which is covered by routine, and not the 
half-known past where myth and fancy make excursions, which is 
really taken over and made a working possession. Only recurring 
dates furnish a basis for measurement; and so the farmer’s calendar 
is the first survey of Time as his fields are the first survey of Space. 

Simple observations of nature supplied the first basis for the 
calendar.* Naturally this varies according to land and climate. 
Where the monsoon blows from the southwest from May to Novem- 
ber, and from the northeast from November to May, as in Nicobar, 
even low-grade savages have a loose sense of the year, or the half- 
year; which the changing moons can make still more definite. The 
floods of the Nile stimulated in Egypt its extraordinary progress in 
time-reckoning, as the cloudless skies of Babylonia called out its 
progress in astronomy. But where nature is less calculable, where 
the sky is largely overcast with clouds, storms are sudden, winds 
variable, harvests precarious—as in most of Europe—the reckoning 

4Cf. F. K. Ginzel, ‘‘Handbuch der Mathematischen und Technischen Chro- 
nologie’’ (1906), I., pages 58 ff. The progress of anthropology has opened up 
many a field of study in this realm. Already at the opening of the nineteenth 
century, Ludwig Ideler,—whose ‘‘Handbuch der Mathematischen und Tech- 
nischen Chronologie’’ has been and still is unsurpassed as a manual of historical 
chronology—stated with wistful sense of the limitations of his texts (Vol. I., p. 
64): ‘‘It would be interesting to be able to follow the history of any reckoning 
of Time from the first rude beginning through all its phases to its completion; 
ordinarily we know the time-reckoning of a people only in the most perfect form 
which it reached with them.’’? Comparative study of similar cultures helps us 
in some degree to make good the lacunae. But, as the following pages show, 


the full history of the appropriation of Time can never be written except in the 
broadest outlines. 
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of calendar in terms of the weather, or of the common phenomena of 
nature is much more difficult. There are some world-old signs of the 
seasons,—lore which goes back to the ancient hunters before the days 
of agriculture, and is still in use. For instance, the flight or flock- 
ing of birds presaging winter was already an old sign in ancient 
Greece. Hesiod warns the Beotian farmer to ‘‘take heed what time 
thou hearest the ery of the crane from the high clouds uttering her 
yearly ery, which bringeth the sign for (the late autumn) plowing 
and showeth forth the season of rainy weather, and biteth the heart 
of him that hath no oxen.’” 

Similarly Jeremiah, in ancient Palestine, remarks® that: ‘‘The 
stork in heaven knoweth her appointed time; and the turtle and 
the crane and the swallow observe the time of their coming.’’ As 
far back as the records of mankind can go, the return of the cuckoo 
and the ‘‘twittering swallow’ have been the harbingers of spring. 
But however much the farmer might gain from observing the mi- 
gration of birds, the habits of animals or plants, he could hardly 
have got beyond a few signs of weather-forecasting if he had not 
had more stable and more frequently recurring data to fall back upon. 
These were furnished by sun, moon, and stars. 

As for the sun, while it furnished the divisions of day and night, 
it offered no ready multiple for their grouping. Its yearly circuit 
served for no more than the framework of the calendar; in a sense, 
it merely offered the cycle that needed calendaring. And yet, in 
those parts of the world where the seasons are marked off from each 
other with any degree of distinctness, a rough solar year could be 
appreciated without any detailed divisions by stellar or lunar pe- 
riods. This is especially true outside the tropics, in the northern 
or southern temperate zones, where the farmer can grow but one 
crop of grain in the year, so that from a practical standpoint, he 
divides his time into two main seasons, winter and summer.’ This 
has always been, and still is, the essential basis of the farmer’s 
calendar in Europe and America. One may, as in Homer, divide 
the longer season into summer and harvest-time; but autumn and 
spring seem even to us now, like transition periods between the two 
fundamental seasons of heat and cold. Of the two again, the warm 
season is, of course, the all-important one. Indeed, winter seems 
rather like an interval between summers than a legitimate time in 

5‘“Works and Days,’’ Tr. A. W. Mair, 1908. Page 448. 

6 VIII., 7. 

7 Hesiod, Ibid., page 486. 

8 As in the old Norwegian year for example. One might also recall the 
poetic terseness of the text given in Genesis viii., 22, of the covenant of God 


with man after the flood: ‘‘ While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease.’’ 
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itself. We should realize this even more if we had to face the 
weather in the scanty clothes of a primitive farmer. It is not a 
time for enterprise. One huddles close at home, and the pursuits 
of war as well as of peace are at a standstill. The literatures of 
the world, if not the almanacs, present this point of view in never- 
ending variety. From Hesiod’s haunting picture of the cold north 
wind that ‘‘bloweth with chill breath’’ through the hide of the ox 
and ‘‘shaggy breasted’’ beasts, and drives ‘‘the horned and horn- 
less creatures of the woods, with piteous chattering teeth to seek 
shelter in glens and caves,’’ to the weary misery of a Walter von 
der Vogelweide, in the musty cold of a medieval castle, with his very 
wits frozen until the spring comes again, and the politely heroic 
rhetoric of a James Thomson, braving in hexameters the ‘‘oppressive 
gloom’’ of a season which is the very symbol of death,—throughout 
all the world’s poetry there is but one feeling about winter. 

The real beginning of the farmer’s year, then, at least in a tem- 
perate climate, is not a winter solstice, in the very heart of this dead 
season, although that may be noted expectantly, with reference to 
the slowly lengthening days. The new year of the seasons naturally 
comes in the spring. The old Romans and the early Germans (at 
least the Franks) dated it from the month of March.® Through most 
of the middle ages, and in England until 1752, the year began on the 
twenty-fifth of March—Annunciation Day. But whatever the exact 
date, whether according to the official calendar or not, the starting- 
point for the new year is when the first wild-flowers come again, 
and, in the joint phrase of Hesiod and Browning: 


‘¢ The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail’s on the thorn,’’ 


if not March, then April, the ‘‘opening month’’ as the name itself 
tells, ‘when longen folk to go on pilgrimages’’ and all the world is 
astir with the new activities. 

From March to November is the usable part of the solar year for 
war as well as for farming. The campaign can begin when winter 
is over; and the priests of Mars shake his spears to rouse him. In 
the Autumn they hang them up again in his temple. So the farmer’s 
year, calendared in large by the seasons, is suited for the polities of 
the city state. In Greece, a country of commerce as well as farm- 
ing, a more complicated system took its place; but in Rome the 
simple farmers of the Latin plain took over the Hesiodic calendar 
which Greece had grown out of, and kept it as the basis of their 


® Hence September, October, November, and December, the seventh, eighth, 
ninth and tenth months in the old Roman year. 
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year until the great reform of Julius Cesar,—at least so it seems 
from the fragmentary sources which have come down to us. Even 
in Greece, however, the vague old calendar of the seasons was not 
entirely lost. Thucydides chose to keep to it, instead of reckoning 
by the complicated official calendar, for the campaigns of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Spring, summer, and autumn count together, in his 
history, as one long half of the year. 

The solar year of the seasons was more, however, than a vague 
and more or less uncertain calendar based upon homely observations 
of weather forecasting.2° It was universally a stellar year as well. 
The moon, of course, did not fit it, since its periods shift annually 
with reference to the sun; but the motions of the stars more nearly 
coincide, and from earliest times their rising and setting furnished 
the most definite and surest dates for all the seasonal occupations.™ 
The opening lines of Hesiod’s ‘‘Days’’ mark out the two chief mo- 
ments of the farmer’s calendar, ploughing and sowing, by the rising 
and setting of the Pleiades; and that faintly glittering constel- 
lation has been a farmer’s guide through many centuries.4? Are- 
turus, ‘‘rising in his radiance at eventide’’ just sixty days after the 
winter solstice, was a more final sign of spring than the ‘‘twittering 
swallow,’’ and the dog star was as much a symbol of summer as the 
sun itself. Vergil’s farmer knows the ‘‘twelve constellations of the 
world’’ through which the sun passes in order that he ‘‘may foretell 
the storms in the doubtful sky, the day of harvest and the time of 
sowing,’’ and when to risk one’s self by sea, for ‘‘not in vain,’’ he 
says, ‘‘do we watch the settings and risings of the constellations.’’!* 
All antique literature is full of such references to the connection of 
the stars with the seasons—a connection which religion was still 
further to enhance. In fact, so important was the observation of 
the stars, and so closely did their phases seem to fit the changes of 
the weather, that they seem to have furnished the basis of the prac- 
tical farming calendar to both Greece and Rome, in spite of the 
rivalry which came from the beliefs about the moon. 

(To be continued.) 


JAMES T,. SHOTWELL. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


10 Cf. Vergil’s ‘‘Georgics,’’? Bk. I., for an insistence upon the importance 
of weather forecasting. 

11 Cf. Vergil’s Georgies,’’ I., 230 ff. Columella, ‘‘De Re Rustica,’’ Preface: 
‘*Let the farmer keep in mind the rising and setting of the stars, lest he begin 
his work when rains and winds are menacing and so his labor be in vain.’’ 

12 Cf, Mair’s note, pages 136 ff. Vergil, ‘‘Georgics,’’ I., pages 205, 229; 
Columella, loc. cit., II., page 80. 

13 ‘*Georgies,’’ I., pages 250 ff. 
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JUSTICE AND PROGRESS* 


HE conception of justice is grounded in the compromise of con- 
flicting ends. It arises in the midst of a many, out of the 
bendings and insistencies of more or less antagonistic wills; indeed, 
justice is the essential virtue and the proper excellence of a plural- 
istic world. Whether it be regarded as an equality of privileges 
or of rewards, or, with Plato, as a harmony of interests, justice in 
every case gets its meaning from adjustments of real or putative dis- 
sensions: the just judge is a mediator of mutually exclusive aims; 
the just man is one who is able to subject his own will to a reason 
which can see eye to eye with his fellows. 

Thus, adjustment, harmonization, concordance, are the product 
and character of active justice; while its correlative passive quality 
is the virtue of obedience,—obedience to law, human or divine, the 
recognition and observance of rights.. Each of these qualities, active 
adjustments and passive obedience, implies surrender or at least de- 
viation of purpose and aim. They are qualities which presuppose a 
unity not completely unified, an organism not yet perfected, within 
which discontinuous interests actively quarrel or passively succumb. 

Obviously, the conception of justice is founded in the recognition 
of conflicting interests, conflicting ends and aims. So also the ad- 
judications in which justice finds its expression are adjudications of 
ends and aims. The whole idea falls within the domain of teleology, 
and clearly its interpretation must be teleological. 

Yet here there enters in a nice distinction. The teleology of 
which justice is the form is not of the simple and elegant philosoph- 
ical type; it does not represent a direct playing of the imperfect 
reality into the perfect pattern, of the hampered present into the 
competent future; it has no logical smoothness, no mathematical 
inevitability. Rather, its progressions are by jolts and hitches; its 
wisdoms are insecure; and its previsions are glamored with uncer- 
tainties. It is by no accident that the image of justice is blindfold; 
she is a fumbler in the dark after the true way. 

Let us consider the material factors of her activity. First, there 
is the conflict of ends and aims; and this conflict is always realistic: 
it is the result of the actual encounter of definite projects in course 
of conscious execution; it is a matter of fact, and the factual agen- 
cies are concretely combative human wills, each with its purpose 
clear-cut and its resources of thought pragmatically applied to this 
purpose. Second, there is the adjudication of interests. But it is 
perfectly plain that this adjudication is and can be made upon no 


1 Read at the joint meeting of the American and the Western Philosophical 
Associations at the University of Chicago, Dec. 28, 1914. 
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such realistic grounds as condition the conflict. It is and must be 
putative, in character—that is, divorced from organic fact. The 
interests which the adjudication defines are not the conscious ends 
of the conscious actions of litigous men; they are judicially deter- 
mined and judicially defined—that is, in deliberate disregard of 
pragmatical states of mind. The adjudication expresses no end that 
is sought, but one that ought to be sought; and hence it becomes an 
expression of rights, not of facts. It is this peculiar separation 
of the judicial from the pragmatical mind, of the intellect from the 
will, which gives to justice its character of uncertainty and divaga- 
tion; ends are defined, but no impulses are created for their real- 
ization. 

What, then, can be the sanction of these abstract rights which are 
proclaimed to be the governors of conduct and whose ministration 
is named justice? . . . Let us first recapitulate the tokens of a right. 
(a) A right is a prospect, not a status,—moral values lie not in 
possessions, but in uses. (b) It is a prospect which is (1) realized 
in no individual consciousness, and is, hence, ill-defined, or is (2) 
realized only in a judicial, third-party consciousness, and has, hence, 
no impulse to execution. (c) It is thus essentially theoretic; it can 
never be concrete (in an active world). (d) And it derives its theo- 
retic intelligibility just from the fact of its detachment from action: 
its sanction is abstract reason. 

The sanction of rights is reason; but we are obviously little ad- 
vanced by such a conclusion unless we can show upon what founda- 
tions this reason establishes itself. Here it seems clear that we must 
draw our inferences, as we should in a science, from the usages of 
the reason involved. We must consider the custom of judicial 
thought and infer therefrom the logic of justice. 

From such a point of view there may be discriminated three gen- 
eral maxims, or axioms, underlying this type of thought, and form- 
ing, as it were, the presuppositions of the logic sought for. I would 
state these axioms as follows: 


1. Justicial reason must be teleological in form. That is, it must 
be concerned with final causes, and must be organized with reference 
to ends and aims recognized as authoritative by the judicial mind. 
This means that it must be temporal, historical, biological, if you like, 
in character; and conversely, it means that this reason can not rest 
upon structural analysis of society. The legal instinct for precedent 
is warranted by the temporal character of justice; and it is quite 
fantastical to suppose that sociology can ever replace history in the 
interpretation of law. 
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2. Justicial reason must define attainable ends. It is the common 
sense of mankind that a just adjudication of conflicting interests 
must substitute for the desires denied other realizable desires, com- 
mended in their stead. It is no portion of justice to be merely nuga- 
tory ; wherever it denies present attainment, it must point the way to 
new possibility. I am aware that vengeful or punitive justice might 
be regarded as an exception to this rule, but only, I think, when a 
partial view is taken of the conflict involved—it is the irreconcil- 
ability of the wicked, rather than his wickedness, which is pun- 
ished. Furthermore, the conception of justice as punitive disappears 
with the growth of enlightenment; and again it is not a little curious 
that society invariably feels that justice is better done where the 
criminal acquiesces, by confession or otherwise, in his own punish- 
ment. Certainly, in all that is fundamental, justice is conceived as 
a reformatory process, expurgating only in order better to create. 

3. Justicial reason rests upon the assumption that all proper 
desire is for the good. It is not enough that judicial decisions define 
ends, and ends that are attainable; they must also be ends felt to be 
good. This is without prejudice as to the definition of the good; for 
I think it holds for all conceptions of value. Historically, and for 
the analysis of justice, such conceptions might be thrown into two 
general types, of which the first finds the essence of goodness in mor- 
tal life and human ends, while the second discovers it only in the 
desire of a will for which human conditions are transcended and mor- 
tal purposes are incidental. To the first type would belong the 
classical conception of an earthly imperium collectively created by 
mankind, as the supreme good; or, again, the humanitarian notion 
of individual happiness distributively apportioned; or, yet more 
modern, the Nietzschean notion of an evolutional aristogony pro- 
ducing its supermen to be the bliss of a new idolatry. To the sec- 
ond type would belong all transcendental and cosmical justifications 
of the world, which are so often, as is Neo-Platonism and Buddhism 
and Christianity, pessimistic of merely mortal possibilities. But 
whatever the conception of goodness or whatever its philosophical 
emplacement it is still the key to all justification; whether the legis- 
lator and the judge be an archon of an earthly city or a divine ruler 
of the universe, he must raise his eyes to the pattern of the good in 
his administration of justice. 

If we hold in one view these axioms of justicial reason—first, that 
it be temporal and teleological, second, that it define practicable ends, 
and third, that these ends be confessedly good,—there will emerge, 
I take it, the single philosophical assumption upon which they all 
rest. Law in human institutions is not an expression of belief in the 
uniformity of human nature, as natural law is an expression or belief 
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in the uniformity of physical nature; it is not an analysis of struc- 
ture: rather, it is an expression of faith in the indefinite melioration 
of man’s nature, in his progress toward perfection. Whether this 
progress be conceived as a betterment of states or an evolution of 
types, as the slow round of the wheel of existence or as a soul’s 
parlous pilgrimage of the flesh, man is in every case a viator, a way- 
farer, whose uncertain advance is guided by the beacon of the Good, 
whose errancies are punished by its obscuration. Rights exist only 
as special illuminations of goodness; laws only as guides to rectitude. 
And law and right and justice alike find their fundamental sanction, 
their ultima ratio, in the assumption of human progress. 

The assumption of human progress is to the logic of morals what 
the assumption of the uniformity of nature is to the logic of science. 
Like the assumption of uniformity it is unprovable, and as in the 
case of the assumption of uniformity there are many facts of ex- 
perience that appear to go against it. Both assumptions are, in 
fact, articles of faith; neither is obvious fact, and neither rests upon 
compelling reason. Nevertheless, each is the foundation for all the 
rationality that is possible in a whole department of human thought 
—the assumption of uniformity in the structural analysis of the 
world, the assumption of progress in its teleological analysis. Science 
and morals respectively are the births of these two great fiducial 
articles of thought. 

But how, it may be asked, is such a remote generalization as faith 
in progress to be applied to the actual administration of justice in a 
concrete and contentious human society? The question is answered 
by the historic fact. Just as the natural sciences advance by the 
method of trial and error, hypothesis and approximation, with the 
assumption of uniformity as their lode-star, so morals, following the 
hypotheses of justicial reason, make their advances by the method of 
trial and error, governed by the constant assumption of progress. 
This is its procedure, as history shows; and while the meaning of 
good varies from age to age, so that it is now conceived as earthly and 
human, now as cosmical and divine, there is yet in the idea of 
progress a constant content represented by that buoyancy of life 
which still makes effort worth while. 

Particular applications of justice are, as in the case of science, 
the consequence of particular hypotheses. Such hypotheses of prog- 
ress, in severalty, are the rights which represent the ends and aims 
recognized by the judicial consciousness of mankind as tending 
toward the good. As I have said hitherto they are theoretic in 
character, for the reason that the practical needs of life blind to the 
ulterior bearings of conduct; reason, whether moral or scientific, 
feels the need of detachment from the concrete fact. It should be 
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said, too, that we are no more certain of the enduring quality of 
moral hypotheses than we are of that of scientific hypotheses; both 
are liable to absolute error; the enthusiastic rights of one generation 
may be Utopian fancies to the next. 

Nevertheless, there is in actuality some objective validation of 
rights. Putatively, ends may be as many as there are individuals in 
the world; actually, no such anarchy is the case. It is means rather 
than ends that commonly vary, instrumental rather than final goods; 
all men desire Fortune, but the modes of wooing her are as many as 
there are men. If we ignore eccentricities in moral science as we do 
in physical science, the number of rights which men actually recog- 
nize will be found to be surprisingly few: a simple Declaration will 
sum them up for a group of centuries. 

Laws and institutions are the reflections of such hypothetical 
rights in historical human societies. Human laws do not state pro- 
cedures, as do natural laws, but purposes—such purposes as have 
become, as it were, ‘phenomenally realized. Sometimes a law may 
outlast its realization, and survive as a form or rote which is socially 
dead ; and this chance is no doubt the source of the legalist’s reputa- 
tion for dry-as-dust conservatism; but the essential function of the 
laws of a state is to express the norm of progress, as conceived in its 
day and generation. 

Thus laws, which are the forms of the administration of justice, 
rest upon rights, which are the theoretic aims of justice; and law 
and right and justice are all subsumptions of that general faith in 
progress which is to moral science what faith in uniformity is to 
natural science. Corollary to this: there is a hierarchy of rights 
being defined by the course of history, which leads logically to an 
essential right as the theoretic end of progress; and similarly, there 
is a hierarchy of laws expressing the structure of social evolution, 
and leading (for the mind shrewd enough to discover it) to some law 
of progress as universal as is the law of gravitation. The business 
of the legal historian is to reconstruct the desires which underlie the 
laws of the past; the business of the legal philosopher is to divine the 
attainable good which will satisfy man’s instinct for progress; while 
the business of the judge is to weigh contemporary hypotheses of 
right in the light of past desire and attainable good, and pronounce 
upon their moral truth or falsity. 

Can we define justice in a more individual sense, as what is due 
to this man or that? Clearly, it is the individual’s equity in human 
progress. The formula may seem vague, but I think that it should 
not be found unfruitful either as a principle of law or a maxim of 
legislation. At least it points out that justice belongs primarily to 
man’s theoretic nature, that it. must find its satisfactions, not in the 
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gratification of the passional or the appetitive, soul, but in that of 
the intellective. Only when life and life’s situations are made rea- 
sonable to men is justice done. 

Finally, if to what I have had to say it should be objected that I 
have added little to Plato’s idea of justice, I would only reply that 
there is little to add. 


H. B. ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 





THE AVERSION TO ANOMALIES 


: a study I recently made of ceremonial as an expression of re- 

luctance to meet change, on the one hand, and of impatience to 
get through with it, on the other, I was much impressed by the aver- 
sion shown by primitive peoples to those in their midst not readily 
classified. It is an analogous feeling, I take it, to that we ourselves 
entertain about persons of an uncertain age, of an equivocal sex 
aspect or character, persons whose family is unknown, or whose 
social position is doubtful. Unlabeled, unclassified, we find our ac- 
quaintances discomfiting. It is this very discomfiture which finds 
in more primitive circles collective expression. In them anomalies 
are shunned or segregated or disqualified. From this point of view 
I would like to review certain well-known primitive attitudes. 

First, the attitude towards the uninitiated male. The time comes 
to almost every savage boy to be made a man ‘and a member of his 
tribe, to be initiated. But there have been exceptions to this tribal 
order—perhaps the boy has been unable to pass the necessary ordeal, 
perhaps hig family could not afford the expense. Whatever the 
reason for the irregularity, as uninitiated the youth or man is for 
the rest of his life more or less of an outcast. From the religious 
and political life of his group he is excluded. Sometimes no girl 
will marry him. Among the Bondeis of East Africa, his offspring 
are killed. Generally, whatever the age of the uninitiated, he is 
called or accounted a child. With the children and the women he 
may even have to spend his time. And he is ever a butt for the jeers 
and insults of the men to whom his lack of standing, his anomalous 
position, is hateful and despicable. 

‘*You are a woman’’ is the taunt, it is said, that drives many a 
native youth in the Transvaal into the circumcision lodge. And 
when the Iroquois wished to degrade the Delawares for breaking a 
treaty they put them into women’s skirts.’ This feeling, the feeling 


1Times and standards change. One hears no threat of dressing up the 
German war lords as women. Perhaps the English feminists would object. 
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that if a boy has not been made a man or a man has not manifested 
masculine traits he must be classified with the women, expresses 
itself very plainly in that notorious, but little understood institution, 
the ‘‘men-women’’ of some of the American Indian tribes. Take 
the Omahas, for example. Unless an Omaha lad is on his guard at 
the puberty fast, the Moon Being may trick him in the ceremonial 
into grasping the pack strap instead of the bow and arrows, and then 
the youth will talk and work and dress like a woman. Among us it 
is women who forget themselves who have been expected to change 
their habits, to dress like men. ‘‘Why don’t you wear pants?’ 
was the common nineteenth-century thrust in the United States 
against the woman thought to be unsexing herself. Out of one sex, 
should she not be forced into the other? <A girl not quite a girl was 
a tomboy, mannish, or, in milder times, a bachelor-maid. 

Derision or abuse was bestowed in the nineteenth century not 
only upon anomalies of sex, but upon anomalies in the relation of 
sex to sex. Unmarried at the age customary for marriage, a woman 
became an old maid, a discredited and discarded female, in the 
words and capitals of an earlier time, ‘‘the most Calamitous Crea- 
ture in Nature.’’ 

The notoriety of the old maid was peculiar to the past century 
because in it she was so strikingly on the increase and because she 
had begun to struggle against the status made for her. In more 
primitive cultures she is a far rarer creature and she is altogether 
passive. Incident or expressions betraying contempt for her or dis- 
satisfaction with her are therefore rare. I have assembled a few. 
Among the Blackfeet it was a good practical joke for the young men 
to lasso and overturn at night the tipi of an elderly spinster. Her 
tipi jerked away, she would be left sitting frightened and embar- 
rassed by her exposure to public view. ‘‘When a woman does not 
wed a husband,’’ held the Parsee, ‘‘it amounts to a sin worthy of 
death.’’ That a girl who does not mate at nubility actually will die, 
is an East Central African belief. Such beliefs undoubtedly betray 
an aversion to celibacy. There are other ways, too, in which the 
social pressure to ensure marriage at an early age may operate. For 
example, the Hindu maiden whose father did not marry her off at 
nubility was told to wait three years and then choose a bridegroom 
for herself, an allowance of feminine independence so inconsistent 
with Hindu custom in general that it can be explained only as the 
compulsion of a great necessity. 

What was this necessity? The cult of ancestors? But a Hindu 
girl did not marry for the sake of her ancestors or of her own ghost. 
The allegiance of her offspring was to their father and his ancestors. 
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It is more likely that the disrepute the Hindu man incurred by 
celibacy was due to the feeling that he had neglected his ancestral 
duties. And yet even in his case and far more in the girl’s the pres- 
sure towards marriage may have been due to the general desire of 
the elders to see young people ‘‘settled,’’ the same desire, I take it, 
that led Hebrews (long after they ceased worshiping their an- 
cestors) to banish in disgrace the youth who did not marry when at 
twenty he was ‘‘numbered.’’ And just so is it a ‘‘shame’’ to parents 
in the Banks’ Islands to have their son unmarried. They even trap 
him into the ceremonial qualifying him to marry. Indeed young 
men as well as young women are in many a community made to 
marry. The anomaly of celibacy is too distasteful to be tolerated. 
Unprecluded, in men as in women celibacy may be ridiculed or even 
more drastically penalized. In the Islands of Torres Straits when a 
young man’s beard becomes heavy, to escape ridicule he had to marry. 
In Corea, a bachelor, whatever his age, is treated as a child. To go 
to ‘‘parties,’’ to have the right to express his opinion, to attain to 
anything like a respectable position in society, a Corean must marry. 
Not content with fining old bachelors, Plato would also deprive them 
‘of all honour from juniors’’ and all obedience, and the right to 
chastise any one at all. At the risk of going on record as a coward 
and a bad citizen, the on-looker is to take sides against the old 
bachelor, whatever the quarrel—in a philosopher and statesman 
rather an extreme expression of resentment,” is it not? 

Celibacy is an anomaly; but so is courtship, at least a courtship 
indefinite or dragged out. In the Islands of Torres Straits when a 
youth had been with a girl and had returned to his club-house, he 
was jeered at by the members and asked when the marriage was to 
occur. In illustration of our own feeling that a couple in love ought 
to get married I can not do better than refer to those inimitable 
scenes in ‘‘The Lost Tribes,’ where matrimony is, urged upon 
Jamesy Casey and Onny Donovan by Father Roche. Speaking of 
the attachment between Jamesy and Onny, the priest’s informant 
has added deprecatingly that it may not amount to very much. 
‘*Much or little,’’ rejoins Father Roche, ‘‘the sooner they’re married 
the better . . . we’ll lay it before the two of them what it is they 
have to do.”’ 

But even within the regular bounds of marriage there are two 
more or less inevitably anomalous positions, that of the betrothed, 
that of the widowed; and many of the taboos upon fiancés, or upon 
widows and widowers, are the outcome, I venture to suggest, of the 

2A resentment Plato, of course, rationalized, just as our pioneers in ‘New 


England and in the West have justified the fines or taxes imposed upon their 
celibates. 
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disquietude caused by anomaly. Under a contract either not yet 
fulfilled or lapsing, associated closely with another person and yet 
not completely, the betrothed or the widowed is disconcerting com- 
pany, and so he or, more particularly, she* is marked off from others 
by the usual social contrivances for segregation, by dress or diet, 
by manners, separate quarters, by formal exclusion from social 
gatherings. 

In addition to the ceremonial segregation of the betrothed or 
widowed we show our aversion to them in ways less sympathetic, in 
covert temper or in outbursts of passion. It is a bore, we grumble, 
to have engaged people around. Nor are the bereaved considered 
cheerful company. Their soul, say the Hupa Indians, is in a bad 
condition. Like other mourners, only in greater degree, the widowed 
are expected to suffer discomforts and make themselves ceremonially 
miserable. Any premature attempt to return to a normal life re- 
ceives castigation. "Were an Arunta widow to engage in any every- 
day matter, hunting for yams, for example, within a short time of 
her husband’s death, and were she caught at it by her brother-in- 
law, she ran the risk of being speared. There is a story of how a 
Nishinam widow of California, going out to gather clover before the 
time allowed, was killed by her brother-in-law urged on by her 
father-in-law. But even conformist widows may be harshly treated. 
The Tolkotin widow of the Northwest Coast, for example, has to 
take orders from all the women and even the children of the village. 
While she weeds out her husband’s grave with her bare fingers his 
relatives stand over and beat her. Consider, too, the lot of the 
Hindu widow. Ever unwelcome, ill omened, she is a mere house- 
hold drudge, a despised and hateful personage. 

As a rule the widower is in all particulars better off than the 
widow, but among the Papuans of Issoudan in New Guinea his lot 
of distress is unsurpassed. As soon as his wife dies, he is abused 
and beaten by her relatives, his house is pillaged, his gardens spoiled. 
He is forbidden to show himself in public, to traverse the village, to 
walk in the roads or paths. He may have nothing to do with any- 
one. He is completely ignored. ‘‘The condition of a widower,”’ 
concludes the missionary narrator, ‘‘far from exciting pity or com- 
passion, only serves to render him the object of horror or fear.’’ 
If Father Guis had realized that it was because the unfortunate 
Issoudan widower was to begin with an object of horror and fear 


8QOne of numerous instances of restriction to one réle or adhesion to it 
being more marked in women than in men. 
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that his position was made wretched, the hardheartedness of the 
Papuans would not have seemed so incredible. 

Women are secluded not only at betrothal or in widowhood. 
They are also secluded during pregnancy. And, I think, for an 
analogous reason. A pregnant woman is another anomaly. She is 
neither wife nor mother. She is, therefore, a disturbing factor to 
her mate and to her neighbors. They don’t care to be intimate with 
her or to have her around. Their disinclination or embarrassment 
are masked, of course, under all kinds of reasons why it is well for 
her to lead a lonely or a quiet life. The argument that sexual inter- 
course during pregnancy is injurious to the unborn child is advanced 
in all grades of culture. Nor, for the sake of the child, must its 
expectant mother run the risks of breaking the taboos laid upon her 
mingling in general society would entail. Take the case of a M’ganda 
woman. She may not drink from the vessel a man has drunk from, 
nor touch garments he has worn. It is unfortunate for her to catch 
sight of wild animals or feeble children. Were she to laugh at a 
lame person, her child, it was thought, would be born lame. Under 
all these circumstances the Baganda deem it wise to keep a pregnant 
woman within an enclosure and to limit the right of access to her. 
Better for her, as we say, ‘‘not to be going anywhere, just now.”’ 
And yet at times the welfare or comfort of the community is directly 
urged as reason for the segregation of a woman and at times the 
sense of disquietude she induces is quite directly expressed. Left 
at large, she may bring misfortune, it is felt, and all kinds of bad 
luck. She may keep the sick from convalescing, hunters from killing 
their game, fields or gardens from bearing. To make the other side 
lose a ball game, the Yuchi Indians hold that all that is necessary is 
to have a pregnant woman encircle the goal. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to say of a pregnant woman 
not that she is an anomaly, but that she is in a merely temporarily 
anomalous position. But an unmarried woman who becomes preg- 
nant is herself an anomaly. And, like the old maid, she has been in 
many societies the subject of very harsh treatment—even of outcast- 
ing or death. The fact that unchastity before marriage is winked 
at in many communities providing pregnancy does not result is one 
indication that it is the anomaly* and not the mere violation of 
chastity that so greatly excites indignation. 

An analogous kind of indignation is sometimes visited on the 
mother of twins. Sometimes, to be sure, the birth of twins is taken 

4The practical consequences of the anomaly to the family of the girl, the 


lessening of her marketable value, the cost of bringing up her fatherless child, 
are, of course, factors in the feeling of outrage she arouses, 
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as proof of adultery,® but in some cases of the most drastic treat- 
ment this interpretation is not made. The killing of twins or of 
their mother or her social disgrace or ostracism may be explained, 
if explained at all, merely on the ground that the multiple birth is 
like birth among animals. Twins are not human, they are an anom- 
aly, and so their mother and they themselves suffer for the dismay 
they provoke. 

Not merely the treatment of the unmarried mother, but the 
whole history of illegitimacy, is an expression of the dismay and 
aversion caused by an anomaly. The illegitimate child is in an 
unclassified, anomalous position, and he is made to suffer for it. 
In the Elema district of New Guinea he is kept out of the secret 
society of Kovave. There was a time in China when he was not 
allowed to take the academic degrees. Among the Osage the child 
of parents not married ceremonially is not a ‘‘person.’’ His parents 
have mated like animals. As a suitor he is highly negligible. No 
self-respecting family will accept him. When he is an old man 
he will not be honorably addressed as ‘‘good-man.’’ Although the 
Todas are a polyandrous people and a people of very lax sex morals, 
legitimacy among them is strongly insisted upon. Unless the preg- 
nancy ceremonial called pursiitpimi and establishing juridical 
paternity has been performed, the child is disgraced for life. He 
belongs to no clan and he may never himself become the legal father 
of a child. Rivers, our authority on the Todas, does not describe for 
us the attitude of the expectant mother towards the pursiitpimi 
ceremonial. No doubt it would have been very difficult for him, a 
man, to have got at the feeling of a Toda woman on the subject; but 
I can not refrain from surmising that she has something in common 
with the European or American girl who, pregnant, insists upon 
marrying that, as she quite simply and sincerely puts it, her child 
may have a father. She wants her child to be like others, normal, 
classified, with a place in society. And it is, I again surmise, pri- 
marily for the same reason that in many primitive communities men 
are forced to marry girls pregnant by them. 

Other practises occur to us as open at least to similar interpre- 
tation. The rather discredited theory of the couvade as a means of 
establishing the fact of paternity becomes rehabilitated. The im- 
portance attaching to various forms of juridical paternity becomes 
less enigmatic. The levirate, in so far as it is the imputation of 

5 But into collective disapprovals of adultery itself does not the dislike of 
anomalies enter, if only in a minor part? People are somewhat disturbed by 
having the associations they have made between two persons confused by an 


interloper; one réle, too, is enough for one woman, sometimes even for one 
man. 
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offspring to a man dying childless, and the marriage of living per- 
sons to those dying celibate, both these customs*® might also bear 
interpretation as due to dislike of the incompleted status, of the 
anomaly through a failure of consummation. Ceremonial. consum- 
mation, however belated, is a comfort. 

Marriage with the dead is perhaps an act of consideration for 
the deceased, an establishment of his status. It is paralleled by the 
despatching of property or persons to guarantee his position in the 
Other World. But property is destroyed at funerals and persons 
immolated merely because, belonging to the deceased, they partake 
too much of him to be kept by the living. Their character of ano- 
mality would be intolerable. When such things or persons are kept, 
they are set apart for a period, at any rate, and not appropriated. 
Then other funerary or mourning rites besides destruction and immo- 
lation or disuse or segregation express aversion to the anomalies 
created by death. Consider, not the survivors, but the ghosts them- 
selves. Detached from the living and yet lingering about their old 
haunts, possessed of the same feelings and interests they had in life 
it is believed, and yet thwarted in expressing them, of all creatures 
ghosts, I take it, are the most anomalous and therefore the most 
disturbing and the most apprehended. Hence, as we might expect, 
ghostly company is never welcome. Haunting by ghosts is dreaded 
and ghosts are generally urged to seek a new habitat and take up 
their new status as quickly as possible. Nor is the pressure upon 
them confined to verbal suggestion or even to bribes. They are 
physically restrained, 7. ¢., the corpse they cling to is mutilated or 
tied or staked down, and they themselves are hoodwinked or brow- 
beaten or terrorized. 

Given the premises of primitive mourners, their conduct to the 
dead shows great cruelty. Their precautions against ghost-walking 
are meanly ingenious, their exorcisms brutal, their ways of disown- 
ing the clinging spirit are utterly heartless. But as we no longer 
believe, outside of limited circles, in lingering ghosts, the ethics of 
mourning, in so far at least as they relate to the dead, are of no 
moment. The ghost anomaly no longer concerns us. Other anom- 
alies, however, are still with us, the anomalies of sex, of conju- 
gality and of celibacy, of parentage; and ‘‘unsexed’’ men or women, 
divoreés, illegitimates, all still suffer in varying degree at our hands. 

And quite properly, too, from time to time we are heard declar- 
ing, either they do not play the game at all or they or theirs have 
broken its rules. But supposing the game is changing, supposing 
the rules of society in question are based on an aversion of the 


6 Undergoing initiation rites late in life is an analogous practise. 
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primitive mind many of us might find impossible to justify, a mere 
pet aversion, what then? Impossible not only to justify, but in 
many cases impossible to feel, what then? To make others suffer 
far an unjustifiable aversion, to make them suffer for an aversion 
no longer even felt, that, it may be, is as valid a definition of wanton 
cruelty as we can make. 


ELsigE CLEWS PARSONS. 
New York Crry. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Le Probleme Mondial. Studies in International Politics. ALBERTO 
Torres. Rio de Janiero. 1913. Pp. 212. 


Here are ten essays on war and peace which deserve attention. South 
Americans have long been famous for their researches in the field of 
international law, and Torres continues the traditions. He has written 
a book which would have been impossible in any European land. It is the 
work of a man who stands far from the chancelleries and free from their 
traditions and bad habits. It is a vision in long perspective; and, like all 
such visions, its background is huge—a sizable slice of the universe, in 
fact. Torres here attempts to interpret war and peace in the light of our 
whole range of knowledge about mankind and mankind’s history. For 
instance, he attacks the old question: “Is war a primitive state of human 
nature, and does the struggle for existence (survival of the fittest) underlie 
all social life and determine social organization?” And he turns for evi- 
dence to anthropology. The results are, to put it mildly, startling. Torres 
concludes that the notion of a primordial bellum omnium contra omnes 
is sheer fancy, a poetic perversion either of Darwinism or else of con- 
ditions which exist in our own day as a result of politics. Primitive people, 
he finds, are not bellicose. They do not wage war, except in those rare 
cases when drought brings famine or a pestilence drives them from their 
home region and forces them to invade the lands of other tribes. How, 
then, does war arise? Generally through upper-class politics. Priest, 
king, and rich man, working insidiously in many ways, gradually build up 
the notion that the small tribal group has rights over against other 
groups; that it can persist and prosper only by enforcing these rights; 
and that it can enforce them only by an appeal to force. 

“The philosophy of those who govern is not idealistic. It is not even 
realistic,” says the author. “It is merely a conventional philosophy. 
Government ... is carried on by average ideas.” By this last phrase, 
the author seems to mean no genuine ideas at all. An “average idea” is 
one which the ruler reaches by some simple process of striking an arith- 
metical middle between real ideas. In short, it is a blend of irrational 
compromises and: pure fictions of a popular sort. It is exemplified by 
such notions as “race purity,” “race superiority,” “the high destiny of 
the race,” and so on. The worst of all these is the notion of war. It is 
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accepted, says Torres, as the only apparent reality. “ But it is a fiction 
which is endurable to souls who would be terrified if they had to reason, 
step by step, before doing anything.” 

There can be only one outcome to the modern war mania, we read. 
“The military phase of civilization will end with a great militaristic 
crisis in Germany. This fatality might be prevented or mitigated by 
other world powers. ... Germany believes she has the right to grow. 
If the powers grant this and also see the necessity of ending the long 
period of military agitation, they may bring to pass a world-peace by 
giving Germany territories in uncivilized lands.” This, by the way, was 
written two years before the outbreak of the world-war. 

The most interesting suggestion in the volume is the author’s plan 
for bringing the war epoch to an end. Convinced that the whole political 
system, monarchical and republican alike, constantly tends to deal with 
vast social problems in terms of “ average ideas” and fiction, Torres would 
have people cease hoping for deliverance from war through government 
agency. He looks forward to a great international committee of un- 
official experts who will study business and political conditions which make 
for war and will give the widest publicity to their findings. In elaborating 
this idea, Torres scores a point which the peace-workers of North America 
may well note. He doubts the efficiency of devices like the Hague Tribu- 
nal in preventing war. The trouble with them is twofold: in the first 
place, tribunals are judicial and must decide cases according to judicial 
principles, whereas the causes of most wars are irrational and incapable of 
adjudication under any code of procedure; and, secondly, cases between 
nations would inevitably be referred to such tribunals: too late, inasmuch 
as the causes of war and the forces which organize nations for it always 
are at work shaping events long before, under existing political and 
diplomatic methods, the grievances of nations are allowed to be published 
abroad. 

Sefior Torres’s book is most ambitious. In this lies its chief defect. 
Had it been twice as long and twice as thorough, it would have gained 
immensely in convincing power. Compact and sketchy as it is, though, 
it affords stimulating reading. 


W. B. Pirxin. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Antike Schriften tiber Seelenheilung und Seelenleitung auf thre Quellen 
untersucht. Pau Rassow. I. Die Therapie des Zorns. Leipzig: 

B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. 198. 

Ancient ethical philosophy passed through various stages. Before the 
advent of Socrates we are scarcely entitled to speak of ethics: morals 
existed, but such teaching of morals as there was had practical ends in 
view. As such it had failed to establish fundamental principles and hence 
was uncertain and contradictory. Socrates, too, was intensely practical 
in aim, but felt the need of removing the absurd rubbish of the too prac- 
tical Sophists and arriving at clear and well-defined concepts as a basis 
for knowledge and conduct. Himself a missionary, he left no writings, 
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but inspired many others to write, chiefly imbued with his scientific inter- 
est. However, fired with the spirit of the reformer, Plato, the greatest of 
his disciples, always felt that error was the greatest foe to righteousness, 
and the appeal of his works is always primarily to the intellect, though he 
was too wise a teacher to neglect the imagination and the emotions or to 
fail to point the better way. What Plato’s genius accomplished in a single 
dialogue by the dramatic form, which enabled him to stimulate the intel- 
lect without detriment to the moral and emotional appeal, the more 
prosaic and less gifted Aristotle found it necessary to attempt by dividing 
his subjects. Hence he produced two sorts of writings, the first popular in 
style and practical in aim, the second esoteric in style and addressed 
almost solely to the reason. 

After the time of Aristotle, philosophy continued indeed to flourish 
even on the purely intellectual plane, but it had less heart for the life of 
pure reason; its highest aims were practical, concerned with the problems 
of conduct, and gradually it became more and more engrossed in the 
effort to find the spiritual comforts which spring from the pure heart and 
the satisfactions to be had only in a chastened life. This is the field of 
the preacher and the popular moralist, both touched with the zeal for the 
nurture and cure of souls. Later antiquity abounds in works, for the 
most part fragmentary, belonging to this class, and the last quarter-cen- 
tury has called forth innumerable efforts to piece together the tessare 
and reproduce the mosaic patterns which once challenged the admirations 
and fortified the hearts of men in the last centuries before the triumph of 
Christianity. Here and there we still possess entire treatises; but un- 
luckily they are themselves not the original, but structures built up of 
fragments once belonging to nobler edifices. Here the historical student 
is forced to tear down and rebuild the old, and he can do so only after the 
most painstaking study of the fragments with a liberal use of imagina- 
tion and conjecture. 

In the present treatise Dr. Rabbow has thus dissected Seneca’s treatise 
“De Ira” and Plutarch’s [epi dopynoisa together with parts of Cicero’s 
“Tusculan Disputations” in the effort to assign their concepts and argu- 
ments to their respective authors. He is concerned with the means pro- 
posed for the prevention and cure of anger or wrath, and contributes not 
a little to the recovery in outline of the doctrines of Posidonius and of 
Antiochus. It would be saying too much to assert that his argumenta- 
tion is everywhere convincing, for in such matters absolute certainty is 
rarely attainable; but few will question the conclusions that in good part 
he has made out a probable case and that in general his treatise belongs 
to the better class of Quellenforschung. It is to be hoped that the ungodly 
wrath stirred by the European Armageddon may be cured and the author 
permitted to prosecute his peaceful and enlightening studies, of which this 
is a first installment. 


W. A. Hemet. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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A First Course in Philosophy. Joun E. Russet. 
Holt and Company. 1913. Pp. 295. 


This is an unpretentious little work, but a serviceable one. It is, as 
the author states, “ the outgrowth of more than twenty years of teaching; ” 
and this remark is a good commentary on the nature of the work. We 
have heard of Professor Russell’s stimulating teaching from some of his 
former pupils; it was not a matter of surprise, therefore, to find that the 
work fulfils its aim, that is, “to meet the wants of students who are young 
in the study of philosophy.” The style, almost conversational, one might 
say, goes to show that the book is the result of teaching and that its aim 
is to serve as a teachable compendium in introductory courses in 
philosophy. 

As for the contents of the book, it may be at once noticed that it 
differs but little from the typical “ introduction to philosophy.” We find 
the divisions and subdivisions characteristic of first books in philosophy. 
An introduction, with a discussion of the relation of philosophy and sci- 
ence, and of philosophy and religion: part first, “The Problem of Real- 
ity”; part second, “ Epistemology”; part third, “The Problem of Con- 
duct ” ;—such is, in outline, the plan of the book. The author has been 
content to sketch only the larger problems, and so avoids the danger of 
crowding too many subsidiary points into a volume of introductory nature. 
The consequent over-simplification is, of course, unavoidable in books 
of this type. 

There is, on the whole, little to distinguish this book from most works 
of the kind. The doctrinal traditions are treated in the familiar manner: 
idealism is balanced against realism, monism against pluralism, and so on. 
As a sign of the times, however, it is interesting to note that pragmatism 
occupies a goodly share of the book. The reviewer’s reaction to this 
“First Course in Philosophy” is similar to his reaction to the great 
majority of books of this kind. It appears that the purposes and limita- 
tions of first books in philosophy render inevitable the arrangement of 
the material in a set of mutually opposed and contrasted doctrines. Of 
course, such oppositions are matters of history; but the introductions to 
philosophy solidify the more fluid contrarities of history into a bristling 
array of pros and cons. The beginner in philosophy will not fail to note 
that for every “pro” there is apparently an equally convincing “con.” 
And mediating doctrines will seem suspicious because they seek to recon- 
cile what must seem, from the very form of presentation, so patently 
irreconciliable. The student is likely to feel that he must either make a 
choice between these “either-ors,” or feel depressed to discover that his 
novitiate in philosophy ends with a disheartening residual array of irrec- 
oncilable oppositions. What shall it be—monism or pluralism? Or 
“ monistic-pluralism ” or “ pluralistic-monism ”? It is not surprising that 
to so many beginners philosophy appears artificial. 

There is, of course, no denying that certain attitudes towards problems 
continually recur, that problems persist, and that the solutions offered 
generally turn out to be variations on the old themes that stood contrasted 
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centuries ago. But the “either-ors” of philosophy somehow do not appear 
so formidable when scrutinized in the light of the history whose product 
they are; yet there seems to be inherent in the nature of first books in 
philosophy the necessity of presenting philosophical doctrine as a sequence 
of hard-and-fast, mutually contradictory solutions of problems. And for 
the pupil, the issue is apt to be predetermined by the exposition of alter- 
natives. The study of philosophy may appear to him to be a search for 
the best solutions that history affords, rather than a search for the prob- 
lems to be solved. It is to Professor Russell’s credit that, in so far as was 
possible, he has striven to obviate such unfortunate results by occasional 
excursions into history, by the stimulus to independent thinking that he 
has tried to give by a colloquial and somewhat popular style of treatment, 
and by refraining from closing the debate. 


ALBERT Batz. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. September, 1914, HZssai sur Vinterpré- 
tation sociologique des phénoménes conscients (first article: pp. 225-250) : 
D. Dracuicesco. —“... psychology, in so far as it is a science of the in- 
dividual, is impossible, or is confounded more and more with biography.” 
The study of the superior psychical phenomena belongs to sociology. The 
author’s thesis is that “ consciousness represents the inter-individual rela- 
tions organized in society.” Reflective consciousness is a social phenom- 


_ enon; its genesis is to be sought primarily in suffering, in the inhibition 


of the unrestrained manifestations of the instincts; the chief réle in this 
process is that of primitive religion, with its infliction of pain through 
ritualistic flagellation, its opposition to and regulation of instinct, thus 
disengaging consciousness from the milieu of physiological life. La 
pensée russe présente-t-elle des tendances originales en philosophie (pp. 
250-284) : N. Sevier. — Final article, concluding with the reiteration that 
the point of departure of Russian philosophy is characteristically social, 
moral, and tinged with mysticism. Hxpliquer et comprendre (pp. 285- 
295): René Paucor — Science enables us to comprehend phenomena only 
in the sense that it enables us to think together many facts, to connect 
them in the mind without confusing them. Analyses et comptes rendus. 
Dr. Gustave le Bon, La vie des vérités: A. Penson. F. Pillon, Année 
philosophique: Jutes DELVAILLE. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. October, 1914. Essai sur V'interprétation 
sociologique des phénoménes conscients (pp. 305-44: concluding article) : 
D. Dracuicesco. —“ The special life of the conscious ‘ me,’ of the reflective 
personality ” is attributable to two great forces, “religion and politico- 
economic activity.” The root of the politico-economic life lies in war and 
servitude. The suffering caused by these and the resultant unity and co- 
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ordination of the social life fuse with the religious force in further calling 
forth and developing consciousness and personality. x“... the hundred- 
fold millenary action of the collective life on man has been a kind of con- 
stant mortification of the human body, an unending torture of the indi- 
vidual zoological life; and it is these repeated and systematic brutalities 
that, while rendering man docile, have provoked the considerable enlarge- 
ment of the brain and the appearance and exceptional*development of the 
life of spirit.” Revue critique. Walther Schmied Kowsarzik, Umriss 
einer neuen analytischen Psychologie und ihr Verhiltniss zur empirischen 
Psychologie: J. Boursape. Analyses et comptes’ rendus: Dr. Ch. Blon- 
del, La conscience morbide: P. Brrrop. A. Cartaul ’Intellectwel: A. 
JoussaIn. Jean Finot, Progrés et Bonheur: Artutr' Baver~ Notices bib- 
liographiques. Revue des périodiques. 


Schuster, Edgar. Eugenics. Baltimore: Warwick and York. Pp. 264. 
40 cents. 

Stern, William. . The Psychological Methods of Testing Intelligence. 
Tr. by Guy Montrose Whipple. Baltimore: Warwick and York. 1914. 
Pp. x-+160. $1.25. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


At a meeting of the Aristotelian Seciety on March 1, Mr. Albert A. 
Cock read a paper on “The ‘Esthetic’ of Benedetto Croce.” “ Croce’s 
theory rests on a differentiation between (a) intuitive knowledge, obtained 
through the imagination of the individual, and productive of images, and 
(b) logical knowledge of universals, obtained through the intellect, and 
productive of concepts. Every intuition is also expression. As expression, 
intuition is form distinguished from psychic material which is felt and 
suffered. On this distinction is based Croce’s theory of art. The beautiful 
is defined as the value of expression. Art belongs not to the world, but to 
the superworld—not to time, but to eternity. It is ‘the dream of the life of 
knowledge’; its complement is the concept, the judgment. In his criticism 
of the theory Mr. Cock said that its chief difficulty as a theory of art lay in 
its failure to supply an intelligible and valid criterion of beauty. Beauty 
is nothing more than expression, and unsuccessful expression is not expres- 
sion. Consequently Croce can offer no satisfactory theory of the ugly.”— 
Athenaeum. 

On April 13, Mrs. Christine Ladd-Franklin read before the officers and 
students of the department of philosophy at Columbia University a paper 
entitled “The Non-Existence of Existence.” A discussion of the paper 
followed. 

Dr. Grace Neat Dotson, assistant professor of philosophy at Smith 
College, has been advanced to the grade of associate professor. 


On March 15, Professor Charles Gray Shaw lectured at New York 
University on “ The War and Culture.” 





